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THE ALDINE. 



IN THE GARDEN. 

There was no cloud over the garden yet ; all was 
sunshine there, although ever so far off, behind the 
trellis, I saw a lurid slate-colored cloud, which this 
August afternoon betokened thunder. Bliss, the cat, 
was sound asleep in the path ; the rain could not be 
so near, or she would be clawing at the tree trunks, 
or scampering like mad over Aunt Dora's flower- 
beds, with her tail up like a sail. It is years ago, this 
blessed summer day, since that summer afternoon. 
It was my dear Aunt Dora's garden — excepting the 
beds devoted to vegetables, which grandfather culti- 
vated, and it was a wilderness of old-fashioned posies. 
I can smell the camomile bed now, and hear the hum 
of the bees as they buried themselves in the pollen 
of the hollyhocks, and came out insect millers, their 
round sides little meal bags. There were arbors, too, 
and benches, cosy shaded places, where Aunt Dora 
sat after her household duties were over, with her 
book or sewing, while I roamed and romped to my 
heart's content. It was not a very orderly place — 



old, and that seemed a terrible age to me, bringing 
her into the state of a confirmed old maid. She was 
sad in these days, and never laughed, except at some 
caper of mine. Grandfather was very watchful of 
her ; but he was of me, too. There was a quarrel 
between them, which I knew about a long time after- 
wards. This afternoon, Aunt Dora was lost in her 
book ; I could not see her face, for she wore a white 
sun-bonnet when she came into the garden, where I 
was busy pulverizing some green seeds on the grind- 
stone. Her head was bowed over the pages, and I 
was the first to see that some one had crept close to 
her, and was sitting at her shoulder — a sun-burnt, 
bearded man, a sailor, I was sure. Whether it was 
because the grindstone stopped whizzing that made 
Aunt Dora look up, I know not, but the direction of 
my eyes made her turn towards the stranger. 

" George, have you come back at last } " 

"Yes, Dora — to read out of the same book with 
you, for ever and ever." 

How pale she was, and how curious was little me. 

" Is vour father still resolute against me.?" 



"Oh," I answered pertly, "I had rather turn the 
grindstone." 

" It all comes to the same thing." 

He laughed as if he had said a good thing. 

It cleared up soon. The garden lay in sunshine 
again, and George and Dora, walking among the 
freshened flowers, believed that their mutual lives 
would be all sunshine ; but grandfather and I shook 
our sage heads. 

We had nothing else to do, in fact, for we were left 
alone together. George was the captain of a mer- 
chantman, and he took Aunt Dora with him on a 
voyage to Southern Europe a week after they were 
married. Grandfather objected, complained of his in- 
firmities, for the first time in his life, and predicted 
that I should go to " rack and ruin " if left to myself. 
George's will was now Dora's law, and we were com- 
pelled to go to the wall — the garden wall, of course ; 
but when the chrysanthemums bloomed in the sere 
and yellow beds, and the frost varnished the paths, 
we staid in-doors, and necessity compelled us to a 
closer acquaintance, to our mutual advantage. I found 




IN THE GARDEN. — .Arthur Lumley. 



nothing trim or set about it ; a fashionable gardener, 
with opinions regarding borders and fanciful beds, 
might have gone crazy over Aunt Dora's clumps of 
box, her Sweet-Williams, and London-Pride patches. 
To me it was beautiful, especially in strawberry and 
currant time, when I tried Aunt Dora's soul with ray 
pickings and stealings. There was an old water 
trough in which I was fond of dabbling, in spite 
of the strange water bugs that had a lively being 
therein ; and there was a grindstone, too, where I 
ground my fingers, and made duller the hoe and 
garden shears. The beauty of the garden was a 
great, low-spreading tree ; even I could reach the 
tips of the low boughs, and swing from them. How 
many times have I seen grandfather scowl at me, 
while he was sitting under that tree smoking his 
evening pipe ! He was a cross, silent old man ; I 
never heard him really talk with Aunt Dora — he 
spoke with her in monosyllables, and she answered 
likewise. I was too young to look into the depths 
of anything. I saw the rose, but not that which nur- 
tured it ; besides, my own life was of more conse- 
quence to me than the lives of others. So long as 
Aunt Dora pleased me, I did not trouble myself about 
her ways and wishes ; she was too old to have any, I 
thought. She was as much as twenty-eight years 



" I suppose so," she sighed. 

" Well ? " interrogated George, sharply. 

She put her hand on his arm. 

" I have made up my mind, dear, to read out of the 
same book, too." 

Child as I was, I could not help seeing the glorified 
faces with the right comprehension. A peal of thun- 
der rolled over the garden, the sky suddenly dark- 
ened, but the lovers did not hear the " cloudy groan," 
nor see the shadows. Immense splashes of rain 
dropped upon me — lovers still oblivious. Grand- 
father walked hastily through the garden gate, and 
came to a sudden stand-still, with a dark frown on 
his face. George rose, and so did Aunt Dora. A ter- 
rible volle}^ of thunder pealed above us, which made 
me run to grandfather, and do what I never before 
did — take his hand. A torrent of rain fell, and 
threatened to drown us, but George and Dora stood 
still and calm — a provoking sight to the spirit of 
opposition. 

" Come into the house, you pair of young fools," 
said grandfather, tightening my hand in his. 

" Once in, sir," said George, " never out." 

" In with you, then," ordered grandfather ; " we are 
all as wet as drowned rats. Child, when is your turn 
cominc: ? " 



grandfather had a fund of stories, and he perceived 
signs of a sympathetic intelligence. Above all the 
ties which united us was Aunt Dora ; when the 
autumn Avinds roared round the house, we said, " If 
she were only here ! " We counted the days as the 
time approached for her return ; we often met at the 
garden gate, as if looking into the distance would 
hasten her coming. The dreary months passed, 
a beautiful spring came, and in the sweet lilac-tide, 
when the white daffodils still lingered for a sight of 
their mistress, Aunt Dora arrived — without a word of 
preparation. Grandfather's reform was completed ; he 
folded his arms around her, and said in a touching 
voice, " You are the blessing of my life, and I thank 
your husband for taking you away." 

"I should like to know, if I am nobody, Mr.-Grand- 
father.?" I pertly remarked. 

"Tike, you know well what you are — a nice, tidy 
child, and you must be rewarded for your care of the 
old man. You shall have a garden patch all to your- 
self." — Be^sy Drew. 



Plagiarists. — Plagiarists are always suspicious 
of being stolen from, as pickpockets are observed 
commonly to walk with their hands in their breeches 
pockets. — Coleridge. 



